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JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE. 
[Continued from page 435.] 


At the Yearly Meeting held in Baltimore, in 
the 10th mo. 1807, on the application of Miami, 
West Branch and Centre monthly meetings, in 
the state of Ohio, for the privilege of holding a 
Quarterly meeting, Hugh Judge and a number 
of other Friends were appointed to visit those 
mectings, and report thereon, the ensuing year. 
No account of this journey appears to have been 
preserved, except a short letter to his wife, giv- 
ing information of his being taken sick on the 
road as he was returning home, and thereby de- 
tained for some time. 

In the 7th month, 1808, in a short memoran- 
dum, he says, ‘‘ What a mercy it is to be pre- 
served! The minds of the people are too much 
afloat, even Friends; too many of whom are not 
the people they ought to be,—an inward, spirit- 
ually-minded people : instead of which they are 
becoming an outward people: and it is to be 
feared that many will be found wanting, when 
arraigned before the awful bar of judgment. 
Oh! the watt of weight and depth in our reli- 
gious assemblies! What irreverence, leaning, 
restlessness, drowsiness, and even sleeping, are 
often manifest! It is an awful consideration, 
what will become of the formal professors and 
the hypocrites, when the Lord arises to shake ter- 
ribly the earth, and to render to every man ac- 
cording to his works.” 


By the following communication, addressed to 
Friends, it seems that some difficulty or misun- 
derstanding had occurred between a friend of 
whom Hugh Judge obtained the loan to pur- 
chase the farm at Little Falls, and himself. The 
matter appears to have been left to a reference 
for settlement, and we should suppose was deci- 
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No. 29. 
ded in his ew ; an for the ili of unity wi 
harmony in society, Hugh Judge declares his 
willingness to sacrifice his pecuniary and equita- 
ble claims. What a uoble testimony to the pea- 
ceable spirit of the Lamb! 


“ Baltimore, 2nd month 22nd, 1809. Feeling 
my mind covered with the calming influence and 
seasoning virtue of Truth, I speak unto you, my 
dear friends, and say, I have had no uneasy sen- 
sations in the latter movements I have made in 
the case between my friend and myself. I con- 
sider the claim I have made on him to be a just 
one, and I have not had the least uneasiness re- 
specting it. It is but a small part of what I 
have sunk in improving the farm,—going on it, 
and leaving it as I did,—exclusive of six years 
hard labor for myself and my son, (that is, three 
years each of us.) Ever since I have been in 
the society, which is between thirty and forty 
years, | have been endeavoring to promote peace 
and harmony in the family. This is the first 
time I have called on Friends to settle any dif- 
ference between myself and another member. [ 
greatly desire ‘ peace with all men, and holiuess, 
without which no man shall gee the Lord.’ I 
consider, not only from my observation, but from 
the nature of such business, that it has always a 
tendency, less or more, to beget parties, and to 
create dissension ; not to gather, but to divide ; 
—and these controversies relating to temporal 
affairs are of the worst kind. To differ about 
the dirt which must soon cover us, is it consis- 
tent with the nature and language of that spirit 
which breathes ‘glory to God in the highest; 
peace on earth: and good will to men?’ God 
forbid that I should, in thee#ening as it were of 
my days, cause the harmony of the meeting 
where I belong to be disturbed. If my coat is 
taken, let my cloak go also. If I am smitten 
on one cheek, let me turn the other also. The 
servant of the’ Lord ought not to strive in a 
spirit of contention: I request that the business 
may be settled before this day closes. However 
trying my situation is, I value the church’s 
peace more than the gold that perishes. If you, 
my dear friends, can’t settle it, I hope I can. I 
would rather beg my bread, than the cause and 
testimony of Truth (so far as it is in my power 
to prevent it) should suffer. 

Hue E. 


Be it known unto all, _— has 
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not been penned from any feeling of uneasiness 


or condemnation, that I have been sensible of; 
but wholly and altogether I am willing to make 
the sacrifice of the balance in my favor, which 
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careful not to be hasty, my prayers were for pre- 
servation ; and whilst in this state of breathing 
to God for his protecting care and holy help, 
a friend rose and continued to speak for a con- 


is near four hundred dollars, and which I calmly | siderable time. After which, although the sub- 
and seriously believe to be equitable and just, in | ject was still lively before me, yet the strength 
order that the breach may close, and not grow | of the mceting seemed gone, and the minds of 
wider. I am fully satisfied with the steps which | the people were unsettled; so I kept silence. 
have been taken. It has proved to me one great Oh! how careful should ministers be to move 
thing,—that there are men who regard truth | only in the life; then, like the stars in their 
and justice, more than they do the persons of | courses, one would not run in the way of an- 
men. H. J. | other! 

Baltimore, 9th mo. 17th, 1811. Forsome! 3d mo. 21st, 1818. A Friend in the minis- 
time past, my mind has been in a very tender | try from New York on a religious visit, attended 
frame, and frequently overcome with the love of | our meeting this morning, and was led into the 
of God to my soul. Great has been the bowed-! state of things among us, especially upon the 
ness, inward exercise and awful feelings that | subjects of humility and love, exhorting Friends 


have attended me, with worship, adoration and 
praise to the Lord Almighty. Tears of gladness 
have flowed from my eyes; while the language 
of my heart has been, Oh! Fountain pure, 
sweet and clean! a storehouse inexhaustible—a 
table spread with the choicest dainties! At 
some of these seasons, it has seemed as if the 
way was opening for my enlargement,—for m 
leaving this place of confinement, in which I have 
lain as in the court of the Lord’s house, so called 
among mine own people. But I have craved 
that holy help and patience may be granted me 
to wait the full time for my deliverance. 


7th month 27th, 1812. Solomon says, ‘Re- 
buke a wise man, and he will love thee. Give 
instruction to a wise man, and he will be yet 
wiser: teach a just man, and he will increase 
in learning.’ I feel disposed to give the younger 
branches of society every proper encouragement; 
and I take great satisfaction in seeing them 
manifest a concern for the good of the family ; 
yet this don’t hinder me from seeing wherein 
they may improve, and be improved. When I 
observe a friend coming towards another in the 
street, and in order to avoid meeting him, cross 
the street or turn a corner, something says, all 
is not right. Every thing like shyness one of 
another must proceed from something else than 
pure love: for né“imen can be at peace in him- 
self, who carries a coal of fire in his bosom. The 
seed of grace and that of enmity cannot grow 
together; they are diverse in their natures, ope- 
rations and influence. Humility and diffidence 
are graceful in all, more especially in those who 
are young, when in the presence of experienced 
elders, or those advanced in life. 


Baltimore, 8th month 2nd. In morning meet- 
ing, a subject opened in my mind with clear- 
ness, from these words of Christ, ‘I am the 
way, the trath and the life: no man’ cometh to 
the Fa but by me.’ The motion of life 

‘ seemed de to stand up and deliver it; my 
mind also Was i weet, quiet state, suitable to 
enter on such @i@pawful service. But as I was 


4 


not to anger one another. It must have come 


home to some present. 


4th month 11th. My soul partook sweetly of 
_the presence of its greatest Good, and bowed in 
| reverent thankfulness to the Lord my redeemer: 
| under which precious feeling, a hope was renew- 
ed that I shall yet triumphantly reign over all 


J | my enemies. 


| Washington city, 4th mo. 25th, 1814. Yes- 
| terday, our worthy friend and brother, Thomas 
| Seattergood, of Philadelphia, closed with time. 
He attended several sittings of the Yearly Meet- 
ing lately held in that city, and was taken off 


| after a few days illness. A faithful laborer in 
| the church is removed; and though a loss to 


| society, no doubt that it is his eternal gain. A 
number of dedicated servants have lately, in dif- 
ferent parts of the vineyard, been called from 
works to rewards: but they are taken from the 
evil to come. 

In the 6th month this year, our dear friend 
Jacob Lindley, of Chester county, was suddenly 





deprived of life, by a fall from or the upsetting 
of his chair in the road; his daughter Sarah 





being with him, on their way toward the board- 
ing school at West-town. Thus another faithful 
standard-bearer has been taken out of the field 
of service. In the present low state of things 
in the church, we cannot but sensibly feel the 
loss of such who have stood as faithful watch- 
men. Thomas and Jacob were each a few years 
older than myself; they are taken, and I am 
left yet awhile longer to struggle with the con- 
flicts of this life. Their immortal spirits are 
gone to inherit with the just of all generations. 

Seneca, that divine philosopher, says, ‘ Let 
us live in our bodies, therefore, as if we were 
only to lodge in them this night, and to leave 
them to-morrow.’ Dear Jacob’s removal was so 
sudden that he had not time or ability to bid 
his daughter farewell. But a sudden death can 
not make any difference to a real Christian, as 
to the state of the soul. I consider that a real 
Christian is always ready: he is like a wise 
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steward, to whom his Lord has intrusted great 
concerns; and he has every thing in such order 
that it makes no difference to him at what mo- 
ment his Lord calls him to account; no, not 
even if he is taken when asleep; because he 
acts always from principle, as if his Master was 
standing in sight; as indeed he is. I have 
sometimes thought a sudden death preferable 
to a lingering one, if I might choose either.— 
For even persons full of faith and good works, 


when they have lain long on a bed of languish- | that lies in their path. 


ing, have been subject to ebbings and flowings 
of mind; and whilst in the body, they have 
human feelings. Sometimes their prospects are 
clear and unclouded ; and again they are subject 
to fears and doubts; sometimes taking leave of 
all around them, as if the closing moment was 
near, yet, reviving again’for a few days, they 
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Ist mo. 21st, 1815. Since being here, I 
have attended divers meetings, and used some 
endeavors to strengthen the things which re- 
main, and seem ready to die. There is a great 
struggle between the two powers: the heavenly 
and the earthly; and great is the enmity be- 
tween the two seeds. Many people would be 
Christ’s disciples, if they could be on their own 
terms; but the daily cross and self-denial is 
such an obstacle in their way,—like a great lion 
If the doctrine of self- 
denial and taking up the daily cross, could be 
dispensed with, or entirely laid aside, what mul- 
titudes would run after Christ, crying, ‘ Hosan- 
na to the Son of David,’ in a loud tone; but 
this entering in at the strait gate, which strips 
self of all its worldly greatness and glitter, is 
too hard a saying for very many who love this 


have the same feelings of affection at parting to | present world, better than they love the salva- 


go through. But there are also some views of 
a longer confinement to a bed of sickness that 
are worthy of attention. Such seasons have 
proved a lasting blessing to by-standers and sur- 
vivors ; counsel and admonition that have been 





tion of their immortal souls. 

During this journey, I had my health very 
well; I also had some sweet and precious meet- 
ings, and some very powerful ones. I was favor- 
ed to return home in safety in the latter end of 


given by the sick, have brought down some! the 2d month, and found my family well: our 


stout and haughty minds; impressions have 
been made on the minds of near relatives which 
have never been forgotten. So that in regard 
to the manner of our being taken out of time, 
we ought to rest in the Lord’s will, without a 
wish of our own, save that we may be prepared 


for a happy change, come when or in what way 
it may. 


1lth mo. 24th, 1814. I left home, in com- 
pany with Samuel Hutchinson, and in the even- 
ing of the 2th arrived at Abel Walker's. Next 
day attended Hopewell meeting, and on the day 
following set out across the mountains for Red- 
stone. We'reached Jonas Cattel’s in the even- 
ing of 12th mo. 2d, and next day the select 
meeting was held; also on second-day the Quar- 
terly meeting for business, both of which we at- 
tended. We then crossed the Ohio river and 
were at Short Creek Quarter, also attended their 
first-day meeting, and were at a meeting at Fair- 
field on second-day. Thence, taking New Gar- 
den monthly meeting on our way, we went to 
Salem Quarter. These three Quarterly meetings 
were divinely favored, and Truth rose in an em- 
inent degaee. We then went as far as Kendal, 
taking meetings on the way, and returned to 
Short Creek. After a meeting at Joseph Steer’s, 
we set out for Springfield near Muskingum, and 
attended their meeting at the iron works on first- 
day. Hence, Robert Ritchie, who had been with 
me for some time past very acceptably, returned 
home. 

Having arrived at the extent of my present 
religious prospect, and as my horse had failed, it 
seemed right for me to spend a little time with 
the few members that reside here. 





meeting again was to our mutual rejoicing. 


3d mo. 7th. We have now oome to the con- 
clusion to remove to the State of Ohio, and to 
set out in next month. The prospect looks 
pleasant, though the journey is long. May the 
Almighty have us in his care and keeping. 


According to prospect, we left Washington 
city, that is, myself, my wife and two daughters, 
and in twenty days travelling reached Zanesville, 
in the state of Ohio. Here we remained till the 
15th of the 8th month, when we took our depar- 
ture from Zanesville, in order to fix our resi- 
dence at Barnesville, where we arrived the 17th 
before breakfast; having lodged at a private 
house about five miles back, by reason of a great 
rain that had made the travelling very laborious. 
We just put our goods into the house, without 
order or form, and myself, wife and two daugh- 
ters set out for Short Creek, to attend the Yearly 
Meeting. On the 19th, select meeting began ; 
on first-day, the 20th, the meetings for worship 
were held in the new meeting-house at Mount 
Pleasant, which were very large, supposed to be 
between two and three thousand people collect- 
ed. A number of public testimonies were de- 
livered, but it was not a time of much solid sat- 
isfaction to my mind. The Yearly Meeting for 
business held all the week, and closed with one 
sitting on seventh-day morning. It was allowed 
to be a solid, good meeting, and Friends were 
favored to move in a comfortable degree of pre- 
cious harmony. What can be a rT proof of 
the power of religion on the mind, or the virtue 
and efficacy of the Divine principle i heart, 
than that such a large body ofjpeoplé collected 
together from all the Yearly Meetings on the 
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continent, and being accustomed to different 
ways and manners of doing business, should 
yet so harmonize together! In this, the wisdom 
and condescending goodness of God is to be ad- 
mired and acknowledged. What a proof that 
we are not forsaken ! 

12th month, 10th. I feel satisfied in being 
here at Barnesville. We are situated as in the 
bosom of society, having a large meeting and a 
monthly meeting near us. Several strangers 
have lately passed through this land, publishing 
the glad tidings of the gospel of peace; among 
whom were Charles Osborne avd Isaac Hammer 
from Tennessee, and Huldah Seers, from Vir- 

nia. 

On the 4th of the 4th month, 1816, I left 
home, with the concurrence of Friends, in order 
to attend the Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia, 
New York and Rhode Island, with some meet- 
ings on the way, Robert Ritchie being my com- 
panion, at least to Philadelphia. We arrived at 
Yorktown in Pennsylvania, on the 11th, and 
our horses being unfit for travelling farther, we 
took stage and reached Philadelphia in time to 
attend the Yearly Meeting. After meeting with 
many dear friends, and attending the several 
sittings of that body, we went on and were at 
the Quarterly Meetings of New York, Purchase, 
Nine Partners and Stanford, with several other 
meetings. In these Quarters, some weighty 
cases were concluded to come before the select 
Yearly Meeting: Stephen Grellette’s concern to 
visit the West Indies, and Hannah Field’s and 
David Sand’s, for Europe. During this journey, 
I visited a number of my former friends and 
acquaintances ; among some of whom I observed 
a little more of the world’s polish about their 
houses and furniture, than formerly; others 
maintain their simplicity with steadiness and 
consistency. I was glad to find that some 
Friends stand their ground in the testimony to 
plainness, and are not fluttered about with every 
gale of fashion that blows. Were there more 
such, it would be well for us, as a society, and 
for the world around us: it is a testimony of 
more importance than many seem to be aware of. 

At Nine Partners we fell in company with 
Rachel Barnard, of Chester county, who had 
been on a religious visit eastward. We also at- 
tended several meetings appointed by her. She 
attended Ohio Yearly Meeting last year, and is 
a dedicated young woman. Some of these meet- 
ings were precious, refreshing seasons. 

5th month 25th. The select Yearly Meeting 
commenced in New York. It was attended by 
a large number of strangers from different parts. 
The concerns 0: David Sands and Hannah Field 
were opened, and Hannah was set at liberty, but 


_ not David, At an adjournment of the select 
meeting @® fourth-day morning, Stephen Grel- 
lette was also set, at liberty to visit the West 


Indies, New Orleans, &c. Before the general 


Yearly Meeting, there was not much business 
but they were rather tedious in getting through 
with it. 

Soon after the close of the Yearly Meeting, as 
Naomi Halstead was about leaving town, she 
had an opportunity with her four brothers, two 
sisters, four of her own children, and many 
others who were present, the room being full. 
Naomi had considerable to say as she was taking 
her solemn leave of them: and though I oll 
not distinctly hear one word, there was such life 
and power attending, that all were melted down 
in tenderness of feeling. It seemed so much 
like the voice of an angel, that I thought myself 
fully rewarded, if I had met with nothing more 
for all my toil. It was a memorable time. She 
is @ precious, sweet-spirited woman. 

After the Yearly Meeting, I visited a number 
of my friends and former acquaintance in New 
York; also attended their monthly meeting. 
Great are the changes since I lived in this 
place. Willet Hicks and myself went to see 
Daniel 8S. Dean, who lives a few miles out of 
town, but is not a member: he took our visit 
kind. Ah! what great changes takfplace in a 
few years! what revolutions in the life of man! 
But it will be of small consequence to the world 
in a hundred years to come, whether we have 
lived or died wise men or fools; rich men or 


poor men. 
(To be continued.) 





Extracts from a work entitled “‘ Theologia Ger- 
manica,’—a translation of a manuscript 
bearing date 1497. 

(Continued from page 436.) 

How the soul of man, while it is yet in the body, may at- 

tain a foretaste of eternal blessedness. 

It hath been asked whether it be possible for 
the soul, while it is yet in the body, to reach 
so high as to cast a glance into eternity, and re- 
ceive a foretaste of eternal life and eternal bles- 
sedness. This is commonly denied; and truly 
so, in asense. For it indeed cannot be, so long 
as the soul is taking heed to the body, and the 
things which minister and appertain thereto, and 
to time and the creature, and is disturbed and 
troubled and distracted thereby. For if the soul 
shall rise to such a state, she must be quite pure, 
wholly stripped and bare of all images, and be en- 
tirely separate from all creatures, and above all 
from herself. Now many think this is not to be 
done and is impossible in this present time. 
But St. Dionysius maintains that it is possible, 
as we find from his words in his epistle to Timo- 
thy, where he saith ; “ For the beholding of the 
hidden things of God, shalt thou forsake sense 
and the things of the flesh and all that the 
senses can apprehend, and that reason of her own 
powers can bring forth, and all things created 
and uncreated that reason is able to comprehend 
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and know, and shall take thy stand upon an 
utter abandonment of thyself, and as knowing 
none of the aforesaid things, and enter into union 
with Him who is, and who is above all existence 
and all knowledge.” Now, if he did not hold 
this to be possible in this present time, why 
should he teach it and enjoin it on us in this pre- 
sent time? But it behoveth you to know that 
a master hath said on this passage of St. Diony- 
sius that it is possible and may happen to a man 
often. 

And a single one of these excellent glances is 
better, worthier, higher and more pleasing to 
God, than all that the creature can perform as a 
creature. And as soon as a man turneth him- 
self in spirit, and with his whole heart and mind 
entereth into the mind of God, which is above 
time, all that ever he hath lost is restored in a 
moment. And if a man were to do thus a thou- 
sand times in a day, each time a fresh and real 
union would take place; and in this sweet and 
divine work standeth the truest and fullest union 
that may be in this present time. For he who 
hath attained thereto, asketh nothing further, 
for he hath found the kingdom of heaven and 
eternal life on earth. 


How it is better and more profitable for a man, that he 
should perceive what God will do with him, or to what | 
end He will make use of hum, than if he knew all that | 
God had ever wrought, or would ever work through all | 
the creatures ; and how blessedness lieth alone in God, | 
and not in the creatures or in any works. 


We should mark and know of a very truth 
that all manner of virtue and goodness, and even 
that Eternal Good which is God himself, can never 
make a man virtuous, good or happy, so long as 
it is outside the soul ; that is, so long as the man 
is holding converse with outward things through 
his senses and reason, and doth not withdraw 
into himself and learn to understand his own 
life, who and what he is. The like is true of sin 
and evil. For all manner of sin and wickedness 
can never make us evil, so long as it is outside 
of us; that is, so long as we do not commit it, 
or do not give consent to it. 

Therefore, although it be good and profitable 
that we should ask and learn and know what 
good and holy men have wrought and suffered, 
and how God hath dealt with them, and what 
He hath wrought in and through them, yet it 
were a thousand times better that we should in 
ourselves learn and perceive and understand, 
who we are, how and what our own life is, what 
God is, and is doing in us, what He will have 
from us, and to what ends He will or will not 
make use of us. For of a truth, thoroughly to 
know oneself, is above all art, for it is the 
highest art. If thou knowest thyself well, thou 
art better and more praiseworthy before God, 
than if thou didst not know thyself, but didst 

_understand the course of the heavens, and of all 
the planets and stars ; also the virtue of all herbs, 
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and the structure and dispositions of all mankind ; 
also the nature of all beasts, and in such mat- 
ters hadst all the skill of al who are in heaven 
and on earth. For it is said there came a voice 
from heaven, saying, ‘‘ man know thyself.”” Thus 
the proverb is still true, “ going out were never so 
good, but staying at home were much better.” 
Further, ye should learn that eternal blessed- 
ness lieth in one thing alone, and in nought else. 
And if ever man or the soul is to be made bless- 
ed, that one thing alone must be in the soul. 
Now some might ask, “‘ But what is that one 
thing?’ I answer, it is Goodness, or that which 
hath been made good, and yet neither this good 
uor that, which we can name, perceive or show; 
but it is all and above all good things. 
Moreover, it needeth not to enter into the 
soul, for it is there already, only it is unperceived. 
When we say we should come unto it, we mean 
that we should seek it, feel it, and taste it. And 
now since it is Une, unity and singleness is bet- 
ter than manifoldness. For blessedness lieth not 
in much and many, but in one and oneness. In 
one word, blessedness lieth not in any creature, 
or work of the creatures, but it lieth alone in 
God and in his works. Therefore I must wait 
only on God and his work, and leave on one 
side all the creatures with their works, and first 
of all, myself. In like manner all the great 
works and wonders that God has ever wrought 
or shall ever work in or through the creatures, 


or ever God himself with all his goodness, so 
far as these things exist or are done outside of 
me, can never make me blessed, but only in so 
far as they exist and are done and loved, known, 
tasted and felt within me. 


(To be continued.) 


EPISTLE x. 1687. 


Dear and tender salutation in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is our life, and in whom we have 
fellowship, to all our true Friends and brethren 
everywhere : 

Having great cause to bless and praise Al- 
mighty God for his continued goodness and re- 
newed favors unto us, (a deep and weighty sense 
whereof lives upon our spirits, and bath been up- 
on this meeting, to the opening and tendering 
the hearts of many in renewed love, and thanks- 
giving to the God of our mercies, and brotherly 
kindness and tender affection one towards an- 
other, and towards all the whole family and 
heritage of our God, who are truly made parta- 
kers of his goodness in the land of the living ;) 
finding ourselves greatly engaged to return sin- 
cere and hearty thanksgiving to the Lord for the 
present enjoyment of peace and liberty openly 
to worship and serve him, and mutually to edify 
one another in the congregation ofghis people ; 
we pray God, that by the opsration of the same 
spirit of love and life, all Friends may be like- 
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minded with us to improve so great and eminent 
a mercy, with tender, humble and thankful 
hearts; and by the assistance of his grace they 
may walk worthy of the same, to his glory, and 
the renown of his name, who is worthy for ever 
and ever. 

Dear and tenderly beloved Friends and breth- 
ren: We hereby give you to understand, that at 
this our meeting we have received and read 
many good epistles and letters from our Friends 
and brethren of divers meetings and countries on 
this side and beyond the seas, giving us an ac- 
count of the prosperity of truth, and the Lord’s 
work, and Friends’ love and unity therein, and 
of their peaceable meetings and increase; as 
from Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Holland, Nevis, 
Barbadoes, Maryland, Rhode Island, West and 
East Jersey, and Pennsylvania; and were truly 
comforted to understand thereby the concord, 
unity, and godly care and zeal for the name of 
our Lord that lives and is continued amongst his 
people in the parts and places aforesaid. 

Also we thought meet hereby to acquaint you, 
that all our Friends (except Cogulldy) that were 
late captives at Algiers, are redeemed and set at 
liberty, to their great relief, and comfort of them 
and their relations and distresséd families ; 
wherein Friends care has greatly tended to the 
strength and establishment of the sufferers in 
the truth, engaging their hearts to return thanks 
to God, and tender acknowledgments to Friends 
for their love and care concerning them. But 
as concerning the Friends who are captives at 
Mequinez, (taken by the Salle men) although a 
great concern and care hath been and is upon 
Friends here about them, and great endeavors 
used for their redemption, yet no way is found 
open at present for the accomplishment thereof ; 
only Friends here have found out means to con- 
vey some relief to them in their necessities ; 
which they are careful of. The number of the 
captive Friends in Mequinez is now ten: that is 
to say, Joseph Wasey, John Bealing, and Joseph 
Harbin, who being taken and carried captives 
thither, found two English captives there, who 
were convinced of truth in their captivity, before 
the said three Friends came thither, and five 
more English captives are convinced since; and 
they live in great love and unity one with an- 
other. The said two Friends have wrote over to 
Friends here a large, tender, and sensible letter, 
testifying their fellowship and. unity with 
Friends, and acknowledging their love and cha- 
rity to them in their bonds and necessities. We 
understand that the people they suffer under 
are more barbarous than the Turks in Algiers. 
From whose great oppression and cruel hands 
we pray God in mercy deliver them, if it be his 
blessed will. 

Also we let you know, that the Friends ap- 
pointed to Inspect the accounts relating to the 
late charitable relief sent up by Friends since 
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the last year, do find all things well placed to 
the account, by the Friends therewith intrusted; 
and that the debt contracted the last year, in 
the case of suffering Friends, is discharged ; and 
there remains a sufficient supply at present for 
further service, if need requires; and the re- 
mainder of what was charitably contributed for 
the relief of captives, doth remain in readiness 
for that purpose, so soon as it pleases God to 
make way for it. 

Also we let you know, that the Friends of this 
city, intrusted by this meeting this year, for the 
work and service aforesaid, are George Barr, 
John Hall, William. Parker, John Eldridge, 
Benjamin Antrobus, and Thomas Barker. 

And seeing God has been graciously pleased 
to incline the heart of the king to extend favor 
and kindness towards Friends and others, for 
their liberties from prison and spoil, and to 
grant and declare liberty of conscience for the 
tree exercise of religion ; it was at the desire of 
many country Friends, and on serious consider- 
ation concluded by this meeting, that a paper 
of Christian and thankful acknowledgement 
should be prepared to be presented to the king, 
according as our Friends and brethren of the city 
of London had already done. Which accord- 
ingly was prepared and thrice read over deliber- 
ately to the meeting; whereunto the meeting 
unanimously agreed, being generally satisfied 
therewith; and some Friends of the country 
were desired to attend the king; who accord- 
ingly were willing to present the same. 

And dear Friends: We do further in the love 
of God and his blessed truth, and testimony of 
Christ Jesus, recommend it to your tender and 
Christian care, that Friends in the several coun- 
ties do sincerely keep to their ancient and Chris- 
tian testimony against that old and great oppres- 
sion, Tithes; for which many faithful Friends 
and servants of Christ have deeply suffered 
(some till death in goals) and several still suffer, 
whereby it appears, that the priests, as they 
were the first, so they are like to be the last per- 
secutors for conscience’ sake. And also we re- 
quest it of you, carefully to collect and make 
return of all Friends’ suffering for tithes (as 
well as other sufferings,) whether by imprison- 
ment, or by taking away goods (as corn, cattle, 
or other goods,) either by or without law: both 
which are sufferings, and ought to be so ac- 
counted of, and entered upon record in behalf of 
all faithful Friends, who therein stand clear in 
their testiniony for truth. 

And dear | riends; as our Friends and breth- 
ren, who were intrusted to attend the service 
of this Yearly Meeting out of their several re- 
spective counties and cities, have given us very 
plain and lively accounts of the progress and 
prosperity of truth and the work of the Lord, 
and of the great love and unity among Friends, 
and the great openness of heart among many 
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people in divers parts to receive the blessed 
truth, (which we are truly comforted to hear of, 
and so well to understand,) so it is desired that 
Friends in their respective counties continue 
their care in regard to our next Yearly Meeting, 
(intended, if the Lord will, to be kept as usu- 
ally,) that such faithful Friends (one or two of a 
county) be desired to attend it, as are most ca- 
pable and fit for the service thereof. 

So commending you all to the God of all our 
mercies for your preservation, instruction and 
comfort, and for the increase of love and unity 
among you, heartily desiring that all Friends 
may walk wisely and inoffensively in their lives 
and conversations, in the peaceable spirlt and 
life of our Lord Jesus Christ, towards the civil 
government, and towards all men; and truly 
and thankfully to prize and improve this present 
great additional mercy and favor of the liberty 
we enjoy, with all other his tender mercies and 
favors we partake of, to his honor, and the ben- 
efit and comfort one of another. 

Signed on the behalf of our said meeting by 


RicHArD RICHARDSON. 


For Friends’ [untelligencer.) 

Since our communication of 8th month last, 
we have visited several settlements of colored 
people in C. W. On our arrival at New London, 
we found a large number residing in that city. 
My wife aceompanied by two friends visited 


several of the families, in order to dscertain for 
herself their real condition. (Being unwell, I was 
unable to accompany her.) All she saw or heard 
was favorable to their moral and intellectual con- 
dition ; their houses possessed an air of neatness 
and comfort, and some have accumulated consid- 
erable substance. The history many gave of 
their eseape from bondage was heartrending— 
being frequently pursued by their oppressors 
with dogs and guns; and some of them being 
caught and carried back, had to endure the tor- 
tures of the lash. Nevertheless, the desire of 
freedom that burned as a fire in their breasts 
was too precious to be abandoned short of 
another effort to gain those inalienable rights 
which God and nature had ordained for them in 
their creation. With sighs and tears did they 
give forth their sad narratives. One mother, 
pointing to her child, said, “This one I brought 
from the far South, in my arms, or on my back, 
through forests and glens, over morasses and 
tangled woods, enduring cold,’ starvation and 
toil too sad for contemplation. On one occasion 
our little band became separated, in our efforts 
to escape our pursuers, and for three days and 
nights [ wandered in the dense forest without 
food, not knowing we should ever meet again, 
but pressing onward through the darkness of the 
night, and secreting myself in the thick woods 
by day, I at last met my husband, and we 


joined our company in Detroit, without either 
having had any knowledge of the other’s wan- 
derings.”’ The reflection with some was so pain- 
ful that one observed, ‘‘ Let us no more recur to 
those days and nigats of sadness; we would 
they could be blotted from our recollection, as 
they are revolting to humanity. We now re- 
joice in our freedom, although we have left 
many precious children and dear friends behind, 
whom we hope, some day, may join us here.’”’ 
We had previously made an appointment to hold 
a religious meeting among them, that evening, 
in their meeting-house, which was satisfac- 
tory. 

We rode out next morning to the Wilberforce 
settlement, a distance of 15 miles, which con- 
fers honor on the great philanthropist after whom 
it was named. It has been settling about 
twenty years by a class of yeomanry, strong, 
robust aud athletic, well fitted for the position 
they occupy. We visited nearly all the families 
in their own houses, most of them having 
escaped from bondage. We had much conver- 
sation with them, relative to their early settle- 
ment, their present condition and standing in 
society, and were informed that at first they had 
to endure d@privations and hardships, but per- 
severance, industry and economy had enabled 
them to overcome all opposition, and little by 
little to clear the forest, and establish themselves 
in peace and plenty. Their log cabins are giv- 
ing place to brick and frame houses ; their farm- 
ing operations are prosperous, and their condi- 
tion in life is assuming quite a comfortable as- 
pect. Their standing is fair, and the laws of 
the land know no distinction. They sit on 
juries with their white neighbors, are school di- 
rectors and ruad commissiouers, and are respected 
as much as their intelligence and virtue entitle 
them to be. 

We spent a day in their settlement, and were 
invited to dine and take tea with one of them, 
which we did. A railroad runs through this 
settlement, and a depot is established on one of 
the farms, which is now being divided into town- 
lots, rendering it highly valuable as well as the 
surrounding neighborhood, so that we see noth- 
ing to prevent its becoming a place of con- 
siderable note. Such is the result of the labor 
and toil of the persevering pioneer; who having to 
endure many privations in the morning of life, 
may be blessed with plenty, with their children 
around them growing up into wealth and respec- 
tability, with all the advantages of receiving a 
good education to fit them for the business of 
life. Far better would it be for those who congre- 
gate in towns and cities, to emigrate as these 
have done, to this land of freedom, where they 
too may secure to themselves and families equal- 
ity, peace and contentment. 

There are also several families at Lobe, not 
far distant, who were visited, that are quite 
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wealthy farmers, loaning money to their white 
neighbors, and mingling with them in social in- 
tercourse. They assembled with us in meeting, 
and took seats promiscuously amongst the whites. 
One fine looking woman informed us that the 
only drawback to their happiness was their hav- 
ing in their flight to this land of freedom left 
their only two sons behind, slaves to different 
masters residing on the Red river, to whom they 
never expected to be united again. 


We also visited another company at Norwich, 
called the Pine settlement, and mingled with 
most of the families there, finding them, as in 
other places, comfortable and happy, residing on 
farms, and doing well. We had a meeting with 
them, which most attended. 


At Hamilton we found a considerable number; 
and held a conversation with them. The testi- 
mony they gave of themselves is, ‘‘ that they are 
doing as well as the times admit;” and when in- 
terrogated whether they wished to return to the 
States, their uniform answer was “No! not even 
if we could have our liberty, as the laws of the 
land will not allow us to stand erect as men.” 
We had a meeting in the evening for the citizens, 
at which many of them attended, gaking their 
seats promiscuously in the assembly, manifesting 
to us if prejudice did exist to any considerable 
extent, benign laws of the land so influence 
action, as not to evince it much in practice. 

At Toronto we visited several families, and 
were informed that a free colored man possessed 
considerable wealth, and many were in very 
comfortable condition; and that all who were 
disposed to improve their advantages, had a fair 
opportunity to rise in intelligence and wealth. 


Their moral condition compares favorably with 
the whites, though the public records represent 
a somewhat different statement, which is very 
different from all the testimony we received, and 
which is fully corroborated in a letter taken from 
the “Tribune,” and published in Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer, of Ist mo. 30th, 1858. He says he 
visited the prison in company with a friend, 
who informed him, “they were addicted to thefts 
and brawls, and that he believed the jail was fill- 
ed with them; yet we found but three colored 
people in it.” 

The soil is rich and fertile; and upon the 
whole we are satisfied that Canada affords an 
asylum for the poor down troddemand oppress- 
ed colored man worthy of his acceptance, and 
with frugality, industry and economy, there 
is nothing to prevent his rising in the scale 
of respectability equal to his white neigh- 
bor; but to obtain it, he must calculate to under- 
go much toil, deprivation and hardship like his 
white brethren, who entered the forest, hewed 
down the lofty trees, erected their cabins, and 
plauted their corn; and in from ten to twenty years, 
they may obtain all the comforts the earth 








can produce, their taste, desire, and their in- 
telligence and virtue entitle them to. 
It has been said that the climate is not suit- 

ed to their constitution, but on enquiring of 
them, we found they were quite as capable of 
enduring the cold of winter as the whites, if 
equally well clothed. 

J. Witson Moore, 

Racuet Wixtson Moore. 
Peru, 9th mo. 16th, 1858. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 2, 1858. 





Diep at Germantown, 9th mo, 21st, 1858, Susan H. 
wife of William Dorsey. 





, At her residence, in Fulton Township, Lan- 
caster Co. Pa., on the 15th day of the 5th month 
last, Mary Hoopes, an elder of Little Britain Monthly 
Meeting, in the 66th year of her age. 

In the death of this dear friend, society loses one 
of its most active and useful members, the poor and 
oppressed a sympathizing friend, and her immedi- 
ate family a most tender and affectionate mother. 

She was exemplary in her daily walk and conver- 
sation, diligent in the attendance of meetings, and 
one zealous for the welfare of the church. Formany 
years she stood in the station of an overseer, and in 
that capacity was extensively useful. 

For several months before her decease, she was 
confined to her residence by a lingering illness, which 
she bore with Christian fortitude and resignation, 
often expressing a sweet composure of mind as to 
the final reswit. Truly may the query be asked, ‘‘ the 
fathers, where are they? and the prophets, do they 
live forever ?”’ 





; HOW TO TAKE LIFE. 

Take life like a man. Take it just as though it 
was—as it is—an earnest, vital, essential affair. 
Take it just as though you personally were born 
to the task of performing a part in it—as though 
the world had waited for your coming. Take it 
as though it was a grand o»portunity to do and to 
achieve, to carry forward great and good schemes; 
to help and cheer a: suffering, weary, and it may 
be heart-broken brother. The fact is, life is un- 
dervalued by a great majority of mankind.—It is 
not made half as much of as should be the case. 
Where isthe man, or woman, who accomplishes 
one tithe of what might be done? Who cannot 
look back upon opportunities lost, plans unachiev- 
ed, thoughts crushed, aspirations unfulfilled, and 
all caused from the lack of the necessary and pos- 
sible effort! Iftwe knew better how to take and 
make the most of life, it would be far greater than 
it is. Now and then a man stands aside from the 
crowd, labors earnestly, steadfastly, confidently, 
and, straightway becomes famous for wisdom in- 
tellect, skill, greatness of some sort. The world 
wonders, admires, idolizes ; and yet it only illus- 
trates what each may go, if he takes hold of life 
with a purpose. 
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ISAAC PARRY. 
(Concluded from page 409.) 


The editorial remarks on the position taken 
by Abm. Gibbons, in the last number, I fully 


approve, so far as they may operate on any in the! 


least degree to deter from a faithful performance 
of manifested duty. But as the concern of the 
Friend was confined to the formation of a rule 
of discipline, other considerations are involved. 
An avaricious slaveholder might practice a griev- 
ous imposition upon Friends, under cover of such 
an apparent laudable rule; but, whenever an 
occasion occurs, that calls forth our Christian 
sympathy in acts of brotherly kindness, we have 
no need of rules of discipline to prompt us to, 
or restrict us from obeying the Master’s voice, 
and following him whithersoever he may lead. 
In such a case, Abraham Gibbons would have 
been one of the first to do his duty faithfully. 
In this I have no doubt we all unite. 


Among the many interesting and instructive 
incidents related by Isaac Parry, the following 
was from James Simpson. I have heard Isaac 
relate it with life and energy. Isaac, though 
much younger in years than James, was a bosom 
friend, and was intimately acquainted with many 
of -his sorrows and trials. I have heard it said 


that the way to obtain a lucid account of the life 
of James Simpson, would be to draw out Isaac 
Parry in conversation, and employ an expert 
stenographer (behind the door, unknown to him) 


to take down the account extempore. Some 
account of the following, I think, is given in 
‘¢ Comly’s Miscellany,” and that I think was from 
Isaac; but having, when a lad, heard James re- 
late it myself in my father’s house, I will en- 
deavor to give it from my own recollections, as 
it made a deep impression on my mind and on 
the company to whom it was related. 


James Simpson and wife, about the beginning 
of the present century, made a-religious visit to 
the Eastern States, appointing meetings as truth 
opened the way among Friends and others. In 
their travels they passed through a town in which 
there was a College, at which young Doctors, 
Lawyers and Ministers graduated. Here he felt 
an impression of duty to appoint a meeting among 
the inhabitants, but, said he, “I reasoned it away, 
and actually played the coward.” We travelled 
thirty miles on our journey, and then saw no 
way but to return, and even when returned, and 
when we had made known our concern, we were 
misunderstood. They (the pefsons to whom we 
applied) supposed we had some political scheme 
in view; but I told them no, no; we are not 
politicians, we are concerned to appoint a reli- 
gious meeting for worship, among the inhabit- 
ants of this place, without distinction of sect or 
sex, and we would inquire whether a suitable 
house can be procured tg hold such a meeting? 
Ob! if that is your object (they answered) it 
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meets our most cordial approbation, and all the 
assistance we can render you is at your Service. 
We were recommended to Mr. such a one, apd 
to another Mr. such aone. At length a house 
was procured, arrangements were made, and a 
|meeting appointed. A large meeting assembled, 


| aud among the rest, the students of the College, 
| who behaved rather rudely, making sport among 
|themselves, and the people generally were to 


appearance wholly unacquainted with Friends’ 
manner of worship. To sit still and wait in 
silence for the “ princes and the nobles to dig 
the well by the direction of the lawgiver, with 


os staves, down to the waters of life,” ap- 


peared to be in vain. We might as well wait for 
that dog to do it (pointing toa little dog that lay 
on the carpet before him.) But while waiting in 
that tried state, I saw, like the Prophet, a little 
cloud like a man’s hand rising out of the sea. 
All fear was now taken away; I looked with sor- 
row on the young students nodding their heads 
at one another as so many chickens; I saw they 
would soon be brought under. Now young 
people (addressing himself to us) when ever you 
see a little cloud like a man’s hand (not as some 
have it as big as a man’s hand,) but like a man’s 
hand, pointing towards Dunck’s ferry or any 
where else, always follow it, it will never mislead 
you: leave every thing to follow that. 

[ stood up, and silent attention soon ensued. 
I was told I stood an hour and a quarter; it was 
a time of very great favor; the young students 
hung their heads, and some of them were brought 
totears. The meeting concluded under feelings 
of solemnity, and my wife and I patiently pressed 
our way through the dense crowd to our carriage ; 
but I received a pluck from one to whom we first 
applied. I turned to see what was wanted; he 
said stop, stop, Mr. Simpson, we are making a 
collection, and we are likely to make a consider- 
able sum for you. I cried out no, no: freely we 
receive, and freely we give; we cannot take any 
of your money. Farewell to you, and may the 
blessing of heaven rest upon you. They looked 
on us in amazement. We went some distance 
to dine. [ took notice of a young man that was 
called “ Doctor,” who was very attentive to us, 
and as we were gradually ascending a long hill, 
and my eyes fixed on him, these words forcibly 
impressed me “that man is a Deist.” L said 
nothing, but kept quiet. When we arrived at 
the place where we were to dine, the doctor con- 
tinued his kind attentions. After dinner the 
company appeared strange; I retired into a pri- 
vate room to get into the quiet. I had not been 
there long, before the doctor ventured to come 
to me; he was very desirous to talk and ask 
questions. I turned to him and said, “ Doctor, 
art thou not a Deist?”’ He was startled; but 
after recovering himself a little, he said, “ to be 


eee with you, Mr. Simpson, indeed I am, and 


I can tell you how I became one; I was educated 
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at the College you saw to-day, where I graduated 
a doctor; I was associated with a number of hale 
fellows there, some studying divinity, some law, 
and others physic; after we left College we em- 
barked in our several callings; the ministers 
would put on a long face, and preach with pre- 
tended zeal; but I soon found there was no truth 
in them, they were full of deccit and hypocrisy, 
and I came to the conclusion that religion was 
@ mere deception to get money, and revelation a 
superstition and a mockery too absurd to deserve 
attention.” TI answered him, “That may be, I 
understand thy position; I have been tried my- 
self; but, if thou wilt be candid with me, I think 
I can convince thee that religion and revelation, 
inseparably connected, are both truths and reali- 
ties involving our highest interest and greatest 
good.” He said, ‘Indeed I will be honest with 
you, Mr. Simpson; if I am in error I wish to be 
undeceived ; I will freely answer you any ques- 
tion you may ask so farasI can.” After this, 
the following questions and answers, in substance, 
ensued. 

James Simpson. I take it for granted there 
are many mysteries in nature and in grace that 
are beyond our comprehension. We cannot 
clearly and satisfactorily explainthem. No doubt 
thy attention has often been called to the wonder- 
ful and mysterious operations of the electric fluid, 
and of the magnetic attraction on the needle of 
@ compass. 

Doctor. Yes, sir, Iam well acquainted with 
experiments on electricity; and as I can survey 
land, I am conversant with the needle of a com- 
pass. 

James. Well, we may begin to make the 
application. I venture to suggest, (though thou 
art a stranger to me personally,) thou hast been 
a merry fellow in thy time, and hast indulged 
freely in the amusements of the day. 

Doctor. Yes, sir, I have taken my full swing 
at music, dancing, card playing, and other mid- 
night revelries. 

James. I thought so. And now let me ask, 
when on thy way home, from these nightly 
carousings, or when at home, hast thou not felt 
severe compunction and anguish of mind, though 
nothing had been committed that would be 
deemed by an honourable man of the world as 
immoral or unlawful ? 

Doctor. Yes, Mr. Simpson, many a time on 
my way home [ have been distressed beyond 
description. I have sat on a stump at midnight, 
and wept, and wrung my hands, and heartily 
wished that I had never been born, or that my 
lot in creation had been a dog, that I might have 
been an irresponsible being. 

James. 1 understand it. But who, or what 
is it that has thus followed thee, and visited thee 
with such terrible convictions? it is not man, nor 
cannot be of him; who is it? 

After a considerable pause, the doctor candidly 
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answered, “TI believe I cannot answer you that 
question. I never have sufficiently thought on 
the subject.” 

James. Hast not thou and thy comrades in- 
dulged in ridiculing the Scriptures, particularly 
the accounts given in the New Testament of the 
Pool of Bethesda, and of the woman being healed 
who touched the hem of Christ’s garment, and 
of all who touched but the hem of his garment 
were healed of whatsoever disease they had? 

Doctor. I have loug discarded them as being 
at variance with the laws of nature, and none can 
believe them unless they are unreasonably credu- 
lous, superstitious, or stupid. 

James. A person insulated with electricity ; 
touch but the hem of his garment and the electric 
fire will instantly pass out of him into the one 
that touched him. If it were not a fact we could 
not believe it. So now touch but the hem of 
Christ’s garment, and thou wilt be renewed and 
quickened into life by the living virtue and life 
that isin him. Yea, there is all the life, light 
and power in him now as when the woman was 
miraculously healed, and He is quite as accessible 
as then; thou hast.only to look directly into thy 
own heart, and thou wilt become acquainted with 
a Physician of value, who can heal all thy diseases, 
and forgive all thine iniquities, great and heavy 
as thou hast found them. And the needle of 
the compass when set at liberty, and unbiased 
by local attraction, will vacillate, and traverse all 
points under heaven, unti! it finds a resting place 
on its wanted meridian. Here the mariner can 
find his way on the trackless ocean; and the 
surveyor in the vast unbroken wilderness may 
regulate his course, and find his way with safety 
to his desired landmark. Thy heart may fitly 
be compared to the Pool of Bethesda, and as an 
angel went down at a certain time and troubled 
the waters, aud whosoever first stepped in after 
the troubling of the waters was made whole of 
whatsoever disease he had, so now an angel of 
God has come down from heaven and greatly 
troubled thee for thy multiplied transgressions, 
as thou hast candidly acknowledged. Now follow 
that messenger, and He will lead thee out of dark- 
ness into his marvellous light. He will conduct 
thee safely along as thou follows him carefully, 
removing all local attractions and biases; yea, 
He will lead thee into the very paradise of God. 
Approach him, and he will enlighten thee. Touch 
him, and his spirit will quicken thee into life. 

Doctor. 1 have frequently heard these Scrip- 
tures quoted by tifose that have been esteemed 
learned, and treated in a manner calculated rather 
to stumble than enlighten; but I confess you 
have brought them home to me, (here, after a 
pause, his eyes filled with tears,] and I must re- 
view my creed and examine-it all over again. 

James. And in doing so remember how it 
was with Nebuchadneggar, ‘“‘ when he lifted up 
his eyes to heaven, his understanding returned.” 
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So thy understanding will not return in its full 
force, nor the faculties dispensed to thee, nor the 
gifts and graces conferred upon thee, in their full 
power and proper order, until thou too lifts up 
thy eyes to heaven from whence all good comes. 

James remarked that he took leave of him 
affectionately, and left him in a contrited tender 
state, promising to review his creed, and that he 
would endeavor to amend his ways; but that 
he never heard of him afterwards. 

[To be continued. ] 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


The following account of one whose name and 
history is familiar to most of our readers, is by 
Mary Cowden Clarke. 


Florence Nightingale is the youngest daughter 
and presumptive co-heiress of William Shore 
Nightingale, of Embley Park, Hampshire and 
the Lea Hurst, Derbyshire, in England. 

As it has been frequently stated in the British 
public prints, that F. Nightingale numbers the 
same years with the Queen of England, and as 
that royal lady playfully entered her age in the 
list, at the time the census was taken of the 
population of Great Britain, it would be no in- 
fringement of discretion to place the period of 
F. Nightingale’s birth somewhere about the year 
1819; but one authority affirms that she was 
born at Florence, in the year 1823, and received 


her Christian name in memory of that fair 


Italian city. It is well known also, that she is 
a young lady of singular endowments, both natu- 
ral andacquired. She possesses a knowledge of 
the ancient languages, and of the higher branches 
of mathematics ; while her attainments in gene- 
ral art, science and literature are of no common 
order. Her command of modern languages is 
extensive, and she speaks French, German and 
Italian fluently as her native English. She has 
visited and studied the various nations of Europe, 
and has ascended the Nile to its farthest cataract. 
While in Egypt she tended the sick Arabs with 
whom she came in contact; and it was frequent- 
ly in her power, by judicious advice, to render 
them important services. Graceful, feminine, 
rich and popular, her influence over those with 
whom she comes in contact is powerful as it is 
gentle and persuasive. Her friends and ac- 
quaintances embrace a large circle, and include 
persons of all classes and persuasions; but her 
happiest place has ever been Hr home, where, 
in the centre of numerous distinguished relatives, 
and in the simplest obedience to her admiring 
pareuts, she dwelt. 

Yet this was the life she left, a life not only 
blessed with all that renders existence privi- 
leged, but with all that makes it useful to others, 
(the dearest of all priviliges to her nature,) to 
fulfil a self imposed duty. 
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It was because she felt the sphere of her uti- 
lity to be even larger than the one afforded by 
her affluent home, that she-gave up that home. 
From infancy she had a yearning affection for her 
kind,—a sympathy with the weak, the oppress- 
ed, the destitute, the suffering and the desolate. 
The schools and the poor around Lea Hurst and 
Ewbley first saw and felt her as a visitor, 
teacher, consoler and expounder. Then she 
frequented and studied the schools, hospitals, 
and reformatory institutions of London, Edin- 
burgh and the Continent. In 1851, when the 
whole civilized world had a holiday during the 
Great Exhibition, and were engaged in parties 
of pleasure, F. Nightingale was within the walls 
of one of the German houses, or hospitals for 
the care of the lost and infirm. At the Great 
Lutheran Hospital, established at Kaiserworth, 
near Dusseldorf, on the Rhine,—an establish- 
ment out of which no person is allowed to pass 
to practice as a nurse, except after having gone 
through severe examination,—F. Nightingale 
spent some months in daily and nightly attend- 
ance on the sick and miserable, accumulating 
experience in all the duties and labor of female 
ministration. The gentleman at the head of 
that establishment, the Pastor Fliedner, asserted 
that since he had been director of that institu- 
tion, no one had ever passed so distinguished an 
examination, or shown herself as thoroughly 
mistress of all she had to learn as F. Nightin- 

ale. 

. On her return to England, she, for a space, 
became again the delight of her own happy 
home; but it was not long before her desire to 
extend her aid to those who needed relief pre- 
vailed@ to bring her forth. The hospital estab- 
lished in London for sick governesses was about 
to fail fur want of proper management; and FP. 
Nightingale consented to be placed at its head. 
Derbyshire and Hampshire were exchanged for 
the narrow, dreary establishment in Harley 
street, to which she devoted the whole of her 
time and her fortune. While her friends missed 
her at assemblies, lectures, concerts, exhibitions, 
and all the entertainments for taste and intellect 
with which London in its season abounds, she 
whose powers could have best appreciated them 
was sitting beside the bed, and soothing the last 
complaints of some poor, dying, homeless, hap- 
less governess. F. Nightingale found pleasure 
in tending these poor destitute women in their 
infirmities, their sorrows, their deaths, or their 
recoveries. She was seldom seen out of the 
walls of the institution; and the few friends 
whom she admitted, found her in the midst of 
nurses, letters, prescriptions, accounts and inter- 
ruptions. Her health sank under the heavy 
pressure; but a little Hampshire fresh air re- 
stored her; and the failing institution was 
saved. 

Then came the disastrous accounts of the suf- 
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ferings in the East, of the additional rigors that | The same force of nature which had enabled her 
the soldiery were enduring from want of effectual | quietly and resolutely to accumulate powers of 
hospital treatment, and from defective manage- | consolation and relief for the behoof of her fel- 
ment in supplying stores and necessary relief. | low creatures, enabled her to persist steadily to 
There arose at once an enthusiastic desire to | the end, and carry out her high purpose with a 
remedy the evil. The English, with their] success, great as it was triumphant. 
energy of resolve, where existing mischief de-| On Tuesday, the 24th, of October, 1854, F. 
mands instant cure, raised a fund whieh should | Nightingale, accompanied by the Rev. Mr. 
furnish the requisite power to provide what was | Bracebridge and his wife, and a staff of thirty- 
needed immediately, without waiting for forms| seven nurses, set out from England. On her 
and boards and official obstruction, under the| way through France, she and her companions 
name of authorized organization. A subscrip-| were received with the most respectful attention ; 
tion was set afoot; and in less than a fortnight | hotel keepers refusing payment for their accom- 
the sum of £15,000 was sent into the 7'imes| modation, servants declining the customary fees, 
office for the above purpose. The proprietors of | and all classes vying to show sympathy with 
that journal sent out a special commissioner, Mr. | their mission. On passing through the French 
Macdonald, to administer this fund, from which | metropolis, one of the Paris journals made a char- 
thousands of shirts, sheets, stockings, flannels, | acteristic remark upon F’. Nightingale’s appear- 
quilted coats and hospital utensils, besides large | ance, which, coming from the source whence it 
quantities of arrow-root, sago, sugar, tea, soap, |did, was the extreme of intended compliment 
wine and brandy, were supplied. and interest. The paper observed that “her 
One of the chief points in which the deficiency | toilet was charming; and she was almost as 
of proper comfort and relief for the sick and | graceful as a Parisienne.” 
wounded sufferers was felt, was the want of good | On the Friday following, F. Nightingale and 
nursing. ‘To send out a band of skilful nurses | her companions embarked at Marseilles in the 
was soon found to be one of the most essential | Vectis steamer; and, after a stormy passage, 
of all supplies. But unless these’ were really | they reached Scutari on the 5th of November, 
skilled, more harm than good would certainly | just before the wounded in the action of Balak- 
accrue; zeal, without experience, could effect | lava began to arrive. Five rooms which had 
little; and a bevy of incompetent or ill-organ- | been set apart for wounded general officers were 
ized nurses would prove an incumberance, instead | happily unoccupied ; and these were assigned to 
of an assistance. Now it was that a field was| F. Nightingale and her nurses, who, in appear- 
opened for the wider exercise of F. Nightingale’s | ance and demeanor, formed a strong contrast to 
genius and philanthropy; and now it was that} the usual aspect of hospital attendants. Under 
her admirable abilities were secured for this|such management, the chaotic confusion of the 
great object in view. At the request of the| vast hospital was quickly reduced to order:— 
Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, F. Nightingale at| the wounded, before left for many hours unat- 
once accepted the proposal that she should un-| tended, now scarcely uttered a groan without 
dertake to form and control the entire nursing | some gentle nurse being at hand to adjust their 
establishment for the British sick and wounded | pillow, and alleviate their discomfort; tears 
soldiers and sailors in the Crimea. Indeed it is| stood in the eyes of many a veteran while he 
asserted, that by a strange coincidence—one of | confessed his conviction, that indeed the British 
those coincidences arising out of urgent neces- | soldier was cared for by his country, since ladies 
sity felt and met at once,—she had, herself,| would leave the comforts and luxuries of home 
written toS. Herbert on the very same day, | to come and tend him in his misery. 
volunteering her services, where they wero so| Far from realizing the fears which had been 
much needed. The task was one which involved | entertained by officials, that this new addition to 
sacrifices and responsibilities of formidable magni- | the staff of a military hospital would not work 
tude :—the risk of her own life, the pangs of | well, F. Nightingale and her nurses were “ never 
separation from her family and friends, the cer-| found in the way except to do good.” When- 
tainty of encountering hardships, dangers, toils, | ever, as after the battle of Inkermann, crowds of 
and the constantly recurring scene of human’ wounded arrived, there was feminine ministry at 
suffering amidst all the worst horrors of war, to-| hand to tend them; and when medical stores 
gether with an amount of obstacles and difficulty | failed, or demam@ arose for articles not forth- 
in the carrying out of her noble work wholly | coming, the Times commissioner supplied F. 
incalculable. Few but would have recoiled from | N ightingale at once with what was needed, if it 
such a prospect; F. Nightingale, however, met| could be procured by money in the bazaars or 
it with her own spirit of welcome for occasion to | stores of Constantinople. This promptitude of 
devote herself in the cause of humanity. Heroic| Mr. Macdonald, in seconding F. Nightingale’s 
was the firmness with which she voluntarily en-| exertions, deserves all praise; for it mainly 
countered her task; glorious was the constancy | enabled her to carry oggthe immediate requisities 
with which she persevered in and achieved it.’ of her plan. His own excellent letters, written 
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at the time, give a most vivid picture of the 
difficulties she had to contend with, in the shape 
of ill-contrived arrangements alone, besides other 
obstructions to her procedure. 

A rule of the service, which required that 
articles (needed for present use) should be ob- 
tained from home through the Commissariat, 
and a regulation which appointed that a “‘ board” 
must sit upon stores already landed, before they 
could be given out, will serve as instances to 
show what were some of the obstacles against 
which F. Nightingale had to exert her energies 
of discretion and presence of mind. To com- 
prehend the evils occasioned by such impedi- 
ments, an extract from one of the nurses’ letters 
will offer an example :—“ I know not which sight 
is most heart-rending, to witness fine-looking, 
strong young men worn down by exhaustion, and 
sinking under it, or others coming in fearfully 
wounded. The whole of yesterday was spent in 
sewing men’s mattresses together, then in wash- 
ing and assisting the surgeons to dress their 
wounds, and seeing the poor fellows made as 
comfortable as their circumstances would ad- 
mit of after five days confinement on board ship, 
during which their wounds were not dressed. 
Out of the four wards committed to my charge, 
eleven men died in the night, simply from ex- 
haustion ; which, humanly speaking, might have 
been stopped, could I have laid my hand on 


such nourishment as I know they ought to have 
had.” 


In the article of hospital clothing, the same 
deplorable effects resulted from the delay and 
confusion which existed before F. Nightingale’s 


remedial measures came into operation. The 
original supply of these articles, inadequate as 
it was, had been long reduced so low, that but 
for the purchases made with the money of the 
Fund, and distributed through F. Nightingale, 
a large proportion of the invalids must have been 
without a change of under-clothing, condemned 
to wear the tattered, filthy rags in which they 
were brought down from the Crimea. A wash- 
ing contract existed, indeed, but it was entirely 
inoperative ; and the consequence was that not 
only the beds, but the shirts of the men were in 
a state foul and unwholesome beyond description. 
To remedy this, a house well supplied with water 
was engaged at the charge of the Fund, close 
to the Barrack Hospital, where the clothing 
supplied by F. Nightingale might be cleansed 
and dried. Her supervision had an eye for all 
needs; her experience had a knowledge for all 
that should be done; and her energy enabled 
her to have carried into effect that which she 
saw and knew ought to be effected. 
(To be concluded.) 


© THE DAILY LIFE. 


For my part, Iam notgp much troubled about 
my future state, as about my present character 
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in the sight of a holy and heart searching God. 
To live a holy, self-denying life, I conceive to 
be of the first importance. It is by the daily 
lives of Christians that Christ is either honored 
or dishonored.— Murtha Whiting. 


THE FATHERLESS. 


Speak softly to the fatherless 
And check the harsh reply 

That sends the crimson to the cheek, 
The tear-drop to the eye. 


They have a weight of loneliness 
In this cold world to bear; 

Then gently raise the tender bud, 
The drooping floweret spare. 


Speak kindly to the fatherless ; 
The lowliest of the band 
God holdeth, as the waters, 
In the hollow of his hand. 


Tis sad to see life’s evening sun 
Go down in sorrow’s shroud ; 

But sadder still when morning’s dawn 
Is darkened by a cloud. 


Look mildly on the fatherless: 
Ye may have power to while 
Their hearts from sadden’d memory 
By the magic of a smile. 


Deal gently with these little ones; 
Be pitiful; and He, 
The friend and Father of us all, 


Shall gently deal with thee. LYNCH. 


THE WINDS. 


We come, we come! and ye feel our might, 
As we’re hastening on in our boundless flight ! 
And over the mountain and over the deep 
Our broad, invisible pinions sweep, 

Like the spirit of liberty, wild and free ! 

And ye look on our works, and own ’tis we. 
Ye call us the winds ; but can ye tell 

Whither we go, or where we dwell? 


Ye mark, as we vary our forms of power, 

And fell the forest or fun the flower, 

When the harebell moves, and the rush is bent, 
When the tower’s o’erthrown, and the oak is rent, 
As we waft the bark o’er the slumbering wave, 

Or hurry its crew to a watery grave: 
And ye say, ‘tis we! But can ye trace 

The wandering winds to their secret place? 


And whether our breath be loud and high, 
Or come in a soft and balmy sigh, 

Our threatening fill the soul with fear, 

Or our gentle whisperings woo the ear 

With music aerial, still ’tis we; 

And ye look, and ye list, but what do ye see? 
Can ye hush one sound of our voice to peace, 
Or waken one note when our numbers cease ? 


Our dwelling is in the Almighty’s hand: 

We come and we go at his command; 
Theugh joy or sorrow is on our track, 

His will is our guide, and we look not back! 
And if in our wrath ye would turn us away, 
Or win us in gentlest airs to play, 

Then lift up your hearts to Him who binds 
Or frees at his will the obedient winds. 


H. 8. GOULD. 
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OMENS, 


[Sir Humphrey Davy, the great chemist, may 
fairly take his place amongst “ the best authors.” 
The qualities by which he raised himself to his 
professional eminence, were the very qualities 
that make a great writer—a vivid imagination 
subjected to the discipline of accurate reasoning, 
and both working with unwearied industry. 
Davy took the largest views of science; but he 
worked them out by the most diligent examina- 
tion of the minutest facts. We trace the same 
genius in his lighter writings. The extract 
given below is from a little book entitled “ Sal- 
monia.” 

Davy was born in Penzance, in 1778. His 
father was a carver in wood ; and, while an ap- 
prentice to a surgeon and apothecary, the future 
President of the Royal Society was laying up 
material for his career in diligent study. In 
1801 he came to London, and became a Lecturer 
at the Royal Institution; from this time his life 
was one continued series of brilliant discoveries 
and beautiful expositions. The Miner’s Safety 
Lamp is one of the most signal examples of the 
practical benefits of the highest theoretical sci- 
ence. He died, in the maturity of his fame, at 
the comparatively early age of fifty-one. ] 


Poict. I hope we shall have another good day 
to-morrow, for the clouds are red in the west. 

Phys. I have no doubt of it, for the red has 
a tint of purple. 

Hal. Do you know why this tint portends fine 
weather ? 

Phys. The air when dry, I believe, refracts 
more red, or heat-making, rays; and as dry air 
is not perfectly transparent, they are again re- 
flected in the horizon. I have observed gener- 
ally a coppery or yellow sunset to foretell rain ; 
but, as an indication of wet weather approach- 
ing, nothing is more certain than a halo round 
the moon, which is produced by the precipitated 
water ; and the larger the circle, the nearer the 
clouds, and, consequently, the more ready to 
fall. 

Hal. 1 have often observed that the old pro- 
verb is correct— 

A rainbow in the morning is the shepherd’s warning: 
A rainbow at night is the shepherd’s delight. 
Can you explain this omen ? 

Phys. A rainbow can only occur when the 
clouds containing or depositing the rain are op- 
posite the sun,—and in the evening the rain- 
bow is in the east, and in the morning in the 
west ; and as our heavy rains, in this climate 
are usually brought by the westerly wind, a 
westerly wind indicates that the bad weather is 
on the road, by the wind, to us; whereas, the 
rainbow in the east proves that the rain in these 
clouds is passing from us. 

‘ Poict. I have often observed that when the 
swallows fly high, fine weather is to be expected 
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or continued; but when they fly low, and close 
to the ground, rain is almost surely approaching. 
Can you account for this ? 

Hal. Swallows follow the flies and gnats, and 
flies and gnats usually delight in warm strata of 
air; and, as warm air is lighter, and usually 
moister than cold air, when the warm strata of 
air are higher, there is less chance of moisture 
being thrown down from them by the mixture 
with cold air; but when the warm and moist air 
is close to the surface, it is almost certain that, 
as the cold air flows down intoit, a deposition of 
water will take place. 

Poict. 1 have often seen sea-gulls assemble on 
the land, and have almost always observed that 
very stormy and rainy weather was approaching. 
I conclude that these animals, sensible of a cur- 
rent of air approaching from the ocean, retire to 
the land to shelter themselves from the storm. 

Orn. No such thing. The storm is their el- 
ement; and the little petrel enjoys the heaviest 
gale, because, living on the smaller sea insects, 
he is sure to find his food in the spray of a 
heavy wave, and you may see him flitting about 
the edge of the highest surge. I believe that 
the reason of this migration of seagulls, and 
other sea birds to the land, is their security of 
finding food ; and they may be observed, at this 
time, feeding greedily on the earth worms and 
larve, driven out of the ground by severe floods; 
and the fish, on which they prey in fine weather 
in the sea, leayé the surface and go deeper in 
storms. The search after food, as we agreed on 
a former occasion, is the principal cause why an- 
imals change their places. The different tribes 
of the wading birds always migrate when rain is 
about to take place; and I remember once, in 
Italy, having been long waiting, in the end of 
March, for the arrival of the double snipe in 
the Campagna of ‘Rome, a great flight appeared 
on the 3rd of April, and the day after, heavy 
rain set in, which greatly interfered with my 
sport. The vulture, upon the same principle, 
follows armies ; and I have no doubt that the 
augury of the ancients was a good deal founded 
upon the observation of the instincts of birds. 
There are many superstitions of the vulgar 
owing to the same source. For anglers, in 
spring, it is always unlucky to see single mag- 
pies, but two may be always regarded as a 
favorable omen; and the reason is, that in cold 
and stormy weather one magpie alone leaves the 
nest in search of food, the other remaining sit- 
ting upon the eggs or the young ones; but 
when two go out together, it is only when the 
weather is warm and mild, and favorable for 
fishing. 

Poict. The singular connections of causes and 
effects, to which you have just referred, make 
superstition less to be wondered at, particularly 
amongst the vulgar ;gand when twu facts, nat- 
urally unconnected, have been accidentally coin- 
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cident, it is not singular that this coincidence 
should have been observed and registered, and 
that omens of the most absurd kind should be 
trusted in. In the west of England, half a 
century ago, a particular hollow noise on the sea 
coast was referred to a spirit or goblin, called 
Bucca, and was supposed to foretell a shipwreck : 
the philosopher knows that sound travels much 
faster than currents in the air, and the sound 
always foretold the approach of a very heavy 
storm, which seldom takes place on that wild 
and rocky cost, without a shipwreck on some 
part of its extensive shores surrounded by the 
Atlantic. 

Phys. All the instances of omens you have 
mentioned are founded on reason; but how can 
you explain such absurdities as Friday being an 
unlucky day, the terror of spilling salt, or 
meeting an old woman? [ knew a man of 
very high dignity, who was exceedingly moved 
by these omens, and who never went out shoot- 
ing without a bittern’s claw fastened to his but- 
ton-hole by a ribbon, which he thought insured 
him good luck. 

Poict. These; as well as the omens of death- 
watches, dreams, &c., are for the most part 
founded upon some accidental coincidence ; 
but spilling of salt, on an uncommon occasion, 
may, as I have known it, arise from a disposition 
to apoplexy, shown by an gncipient numbness 
in the hand, and may be a fatal symptom; and 


persons, dispirited by bad omens, sometimes pre- 
parea way forevil fortune; for confidence in success 


is a great means of insuring it. The dream of 
Brutus, before the field of Pharsalia, probably 
produced a species of irresolution and despond- 
ency which was the principal cause of his losing 
the battle: and I have heard that the illustrious 
sportsman to whom you referred just now, was 
always observed to shoot ill,,because he shot 
carelessly, after one of his dispiriting omens. 

Hal. I have in life met with a few things 
which I found it‘impossible to explain, either by 
chance coincidences or by natural connections ; 
aud I have known minds of a very superior class 
affected by them—persons in the habit of rea- 
soning deeply and profoundly. 

Phys. In my opinion, profound minds are the 
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laws of motion of the sea to the moon—that the 
physical inquirer is seldom disposed to assert 
confidently on any abstruse subjects belonging 
to the order of natural things, and still less so 
on those relating to the more mysterious relations 
of moral events and intellectual natures.— 


Half Hours with the best Authors. 


GALVANIC ACTION IN THE EARTH. 


An eminent London cutler, named Weiss, 
having observed that steel seemed to be much 
improved when it had become rusty in the earth, 
provided that the rust was not factitiously pro- 
duced by the application of acids, made the ex- 
periment of burying some razor blades for nearly 
three years, and the results fully corresponded to 
his expectation. The blades became coated with 
rust, which had the appearance of having exuded 

| from within, but were not corroded, and the qual- 
ity of the steel was decidedly improved. 
Analogy led to the conclusion that the same 
might hold good with respect to iron, under simi- 
| lar circumstances. He accordingly purchased 

fifteen tons of iron with which the piles of Lon- 
} don bridge had been shod. Each shoe consisted 
| of a small inverted pyramid, with four straps, ris- 
| ing from the four sides of the base, which embra- 
| ced and were nailed to the pile, the total length, 
| from the point which entered the ground to the 
| end of the strap, being about sixteen inches, and 
_ the weight about eight pounds. The pyramidal 
' extremities of the shoes were found to be not much 

corroded, nor indeed, were the straps; but the lat- 
_terhad become extremely and beautifully sonorous. 
| When manufactured, the solid points in question 
| were convertible into very good steel also the 

bolts ; but the straps produced steel of unequalled 
| quality. 


A FLEA UNDER A MICROSCOPE. 


When a flea is made to appear as large as an 
| elephant, we can see all the wonderful parts of its 
formation, and are astonished to find that it hasa 
coat of armor much more complete than evera 
warrior wore, and composed of strong polished 
plates fitted over each other, each plate covered 
| like a tortoise shell, and where they meet, hun- 


most likely to think lightly of the resources of | dreds of strong quills project like those on the 


human reason; and it is the pert, superficial 
thinker who is generally strongest in every kind 
of unbelief. The deep philosopher sees chains 
of causes and effects so wonderfully and strangely 
linked together, that he is usually the last per- 
son to decide upon the impossibility of any two 
series of events being independent of each 
other ; and in science, so many natural miracles, 
as it were, have been brought to light—such as 
the fall of stones from meteors in the atmos- 
phere, the disarming a thunder cloud by a me- 
tallic point, the production of fire from ice bya 
metal white as silver, and the referring certain 


back of the porcupine or hedgehog. There are 
the arched neck, the bright eye, the transparent 
cases, piercers to puncture the skin, a sucker to 
draw away blood; six long jointed legs, four of 
which are folded on the breast, all ready to be 
thrown out with tremendous force for that jump 
which bothers one when they wish to catch him: 
and at the end of each leg heoked claws, to enable 
him to cling to whatever he lights upon. A flea 
can leap a hundred times his own length, which 
is the same asif a man jumped to the hight of 
700 feet; and he can draw a load two hundred 
times his own weight.— Chambers’ Journal. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anp Meat.—The Flour market is firm, but 
with very little demand either for export or home 
consumption, The sales for shipment are at $5 62 for 
fresh ground superfine, $5 75 and 6 00 for extra, and 
$6 25 for extra family. The sales to the retailers and 
bakers are within the range of the same figures, and 
fancy lots from $6 50 to 700. Rye Fiour and Corn 
Meal continue scarce. The former is held at $4 00 
per barrel, and the latter at $4 12. ,; 

Grain.— The receipts of Wheat are about adequate 
to the demand. Sales of Southern and Penna. at 
$1 32 dnd 1 34 per bushel for fair and prime Red, and 
$1 42 for good White. Rye continues in demand at 
80c. for new, and 87c.for old. The market continues 
bare of Corn. Sales of yellow, in store, at 92 a 93c. 
Western mixed at 83., and White at 88c. Oats are in 
demand. A cargo of good Delaware sold at 44c. per 
bushel, afloat. 

Cioversken.—There is very little now offering. 
Sales of prime at $5 75 per 64 Ibs., and old at $5 50. 
Timothy commands $2 a 2 124 per bushel, and Flax- 
seed at $1 66 a $1 70. 


;, LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
yy YOUNG MEN AMD BOYS, at Eldridge’s Hill, 
N. J. 

The Wivter Season of this Institution will open on 
the 2nd of 11th mo., and continue 20 weeks. Terms 
of admission $70 per Session. For further particu- 
lars address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Saiem Co., N.J. 
10th mo. 1858. 


‘Attention is invited to a Boarding School, at Attle- 
boro, Bucks County, Penna., for the young of either 
SOX. The next term begins on the 8th of Eleventh 
month. Total expenses, 4meluding «ll extras, $60 
per term. 





SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMIRA AVERILL, 
9th ‘mo. 25 1858. —4t. 


\BESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Thirty-eighth 
session of this Institution will commence, on the 15th 
of 11th month, 1858, and continue twenty weeks, 
Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. 
No extra charges. For further information address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O. Burlington Co., N. J. 
25th—3 mo. 


Proprietors. 





9th mo. 

] ANTED.—A male or female teacher at Friends’ 
W School-house, Quakertown, in Bucks County, to 
teach the usual branches of a good English educa- 
tion. For particulars inquire of William M. Levick, 
No. 532 Dillwyn Street, or to Benjamin G. Foulke, 
Quekertown, Bucks County, Pa. 

9th mo. 25—4 t. 





A young woman who has been educated under the 
care of Friends, and bas been one year assistant 
teacher in a large school, wishes asituation as teacher 
of a neighborhood, or family school. Apply to Sarah 
H. Palmer, at Peter Wright’s, No. 321 Pine St., Phila. 

9th mo., 18. 


REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

will open the twenty-fifth session on 11th month 

1st, and continue 20 weeks. All the branches compri- 

, Sing a thorough English education will be taught. 
Terms $55. 

Those not exceeding 12 yeafs of age, $50. For the 

languages and grnamental branches, see circulars 


INTELLIGENCER. 


containing particulars. This school is accessible daily 
from Ph;ladelphia, Salem, Baltimore, and Wilmington, 
by mail stages from the latter place; also, from West 
Chester and Cochranville, daily. For further infor- 
mation address 
Epitx B. Cuatrant, Proprietor and Principal, 
Near Unionvi le, Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 18, 1858.—6 w. 


ONDUN GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS —It is intended to 
commence the next session of this institution on the 
lst of 11th month, 1858. Lectures will be delivered 
on various scientific subjects, illustrated by appropri- 
ate apparatus, and upon anatomy and physiology, by 
a medical practitioner. Terme, $60 for twenty weeks. 
For reference and further particulars, inquire for cir- 
culars of 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. 0., Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 18th, 1858.—8t. 


‘ATON ACADEMY, FOR BOTH SEXES, KENNETT 
SQUARE.—This Institution is located in the 
borough of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., and 
is daily accessible from Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
by mail-stage from Wilmington, Delaware. 

The Winter term will open for pupils of both sexes, 
on the first-day of the Eleventh money next, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 

The course of instruction will siiiden all the 
branches of a thorough English education—the higher 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences#illustrated, Latin, 
Greek, French and German languages, Drawing and 
Botany. 

Terms—Tuition, 
session, one-ha 
ges, $5 extra. 


boarding and washing, $60 per 
yable in advance; for the langua- 
ress 
i1aM CHANDLER, Proprietor, 

; Tetfam A. Cnanpuen, Principal. 
9th mo., 4th, 1858. —3m. 


f]‘HE SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, Loudon 
County, Virginia, instituted for the education of 

Friends’ children of both sexes, will be re-opened for 
a term of 40 weeks, on the 4th day of 10th mo. next. 

Terms.—For board, tuition, and washing, per term 
of 40 weeks, $115, payable quarterly in advance. For 
further particalarseapply early to Geo. A. Newbold, 
Springhouse, Montgomery County, Pa., or to Samuel 
M. Janney, Purcellville, Loudon Co., Va.; after the 
first of Ninth mo., to Geo. A. Newbold, at the latter 
place. 

7th mo.24—3 mo. 


\WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS.—The next session of this In- 
stitution will commence on the 8th of Eleventh mo., 
1858, and continue 20 weeks. ‘Terms, $70. For cir- 
culars or further information, address either of the 
undersigned. Daniet Fovrks, Principal. 
Hues Fours, Jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery co., Pa. 
8th mo. 21 


1) OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exiza, Gayyzr 
and Annxig Heacock will open a school near the 
Chelton Hills Station, North Pennsylvania R. R., on 
the first of the 11th month, and continue it until the 
last of the 4th month. The course of study embraces 
the regular English branches. Terms, $60, balf paya- 
ble in advance. For farther particulars address 
JOSEPH HEACOCK, Jenkintown P. 0., Montgomery 
Co , Pa. 
8th mo. 14—3m 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St, North side Penna. Bank 





